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Besides these inaccuracies which I have 
numbered, there are among the Illustrative 
Sentences throughout the manual a number of 
phrases which certainly can be improved and 
made the better to typify French usage. From 
those criticised by the class, I select a few by 
way of illustration : 
P. 22. Le nouveau mattre est beaucoup aim6 

par ses Aleves. 
P. 27. Les Europeans n'ont pas connu l'Am£- 

rique avant la decouverte de Colomb. 
P. 30. Avant d'entrer en France on doit passer 

en douane. 
P. 31. La pluie a tombe 1 presque toute la 

journee. 
P. 48. II coucha le fusil en joue et tira sur 

l'ours. 
P. 49. Vous avez la un bel exemplairedel'his- 

toire de Guizot. 
P. 53. lis resteraient ici, s'ils avaient encore 

du temps. 
Anyone who will use the system of phonetic 
transcription employed by Prof. Matzke and 
that of the Association Internationale will, I 
believe, find the latter the simpler. Where 
many diacritic marks are used, as in the 
Primer, (he chances of making mistakes are 
increased proportionately. Evidence of this, 
to a certain extent, is the number of diacritics 
omitted in the above list. Take the form given 
for Fr. jwn=zHe, (three letters and five dia- 
critics) and compare it with the corresponding 
forms in the M.-P. dictionary gyce, gyt, give ; 
compare also Fr. chuinter=.M|/?f with the M.- 
P. forms fyVte and fy&'le ; also Fr. essuyer= 
es'ji'ie with the M.-P. esyije. I believe that 
more time and more care must be expended 
in writing any of these words according to 
Prof. Matzke's system than according to that 
adopted by M.-P.; but the two systems stand 
side by side, and one has only to compare 
them. To summarize, I believe it to be of the 
highest importance to the cause of education 
in general for scholars to unite on one system. 
To aid in doing this nothing more important to 
one phase of linguistic science has appeared 
than the Dictionnaire Phonftiqne. Is it not 
fitting here to ask scholars to give it a trial ? 

In his preface to this work, M. Gaston Paris 
says : 



" Votre dictionnaire sera encore utile a la 
science par les doutes m£mes ou les contradic- 
tions qu il ne manquerapas de provoquer ; car 
tous vos lecteurs ne seront pas de votre avis 
dans tous les cas, et il sera tres interessant de 
noter les points sur lesquelsleur opinion differe 
de la v6tre, et de rechercher les causes de ce 
dissentiment." 

The comparisons made in our class-room this 
fall, specimens of which I shall be glad to show 
to any who may feel interested to see them, 
and of which this article, long as it is, is only 
a very brief rSsumS, have been called forth by 
the interest awakened by the new phonetical 
dictionary. The Primer of French Pronun- 
ciation has had just theeflect which, according 
to M. Paris, the dictionary is destined to have, 
and therefore Professor Matzke's work, both in 
stimulating interest and inviting comparison, 
has proven directly and indirectly doubly ef- 
fective. 

J. Geddes, Jr. 
Boston University. 



A NEGLECTED EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY OR THOEPIST. 

Several English worthies might answer to the 
above description. In the first decades ot the 
century, for instance, lived the dictionary- 
maker, Nathaniel Bailey, whose Introduction 
to the English Tongue, though occasionally 
mentioned, has been little utilized. Some fifty 
years later we find A New Grammar of the 
English Language, London, 1771, by D. Fen- 
ning, the author of the Royal English Diction- 
ary. R. Nares, whose Elements of Orthoepy ap- 
peared in London in 1784, is somewhat better 
known. A little book that I have never seen 
cited is James Gough's Practical Grammar of 
the English Tongue, Dublin, 1760, which is in- 
teresting because of the seemingly Irish char- 
acter of its pronunciation : the list of "words 
sounding alike but differently written " is full 
of such pairs as bait and beet, mate and meet, 
same and seem, which had long since ceased to 
be homophones in England ; couples like file 
and foil, kind and coin'd are commoner here 
than in other eighteenth century manuals; 
moreover, boat=boug!it, coat=cot, and could 
=cud, soou=s:tn, slood=stud, as late as 1760, 
not to speak of tulip —julep ('a Cordial'), 
certainly look Hibernian. 
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The subject of my paper is, however, none of 
these, but Thomas Tuite, author of The Ox- 
ford Spelling-Book, London, 1726. I find no 
mention of him in Ellis and Sweet, and he is 
not cited by Vietor, Bohnhardt, Lowisch, nor 
Holthausen. He is careful to inform us that 
his name is pronounced toot. His terminology 
is not always so clear as one could wish ; for 
instance, he mixes up, under "short 00," the 
real short 00 of foot ax\A a sound that must at 
least have been on its way to our "short u " in 
hut, and he sometimes confounds long and 
short vowels. Between ee and i, d and a short 
open o, au and the o of hot. long 00 and short 
00, he recognizes no distinction of quality, and 
possibly there was none in his day. He was 
doubtless right in identifying the vowel of part 
and past with that of pat, and the " long a " of 
mate with the 2 of met. Our " Italian a " was 
apparently unknown to him, and the vowel 
which we use in first and hurt probably did 
not exist in his speech. 

Tuite seems to have had no long vowels but 
the following 1 : ' t ' (corresponding to our ee in 
feet), a monophthong in his day, perhaps a 
long, open ' i,' our * in pit prolonged ; ' 6 ' (cor- 
responding to our a in fate), also a monoph- 
thong, probably a long, open ' e,' our e in pet 
lengthened ; long ' as ' (the Western sound of a 
in fast), used regularly by Tuite in the words 
which at present have " Italian a "; ' o ' (corre- 
sponding to our o in for), with him doubtless 
always rounded, -as it still is in England ; '6' 
(corresponding to our oa in boat), then a mon- 
ophthong, perhaps a long, open wowel, as in 
the Irish pronunciation of coat; 'u' (corre- 
sponding to our 00 in boot), likewise a mon- 
ophthong, possibly a long, open ' u,' our 00 in 
foot prolonged. Corresponding respectively 
to the long '!,' '§,' '£,' 'o,' '6,' 'u,' are the 
short, stressed vowels : ' i ' {i in bit) ; ' e ' (e in 
bet) ; ' a; ' (a in bat) ; ' o,' the English o in hot, 
always rounded; '6,' the New England o in 
■whole, but doubtless pronounced by him a 
little further back in the mouth than is the 
place of formation of the present Yankee sound; 

1 Whenever phonetic symbols are used in this article, they 
will be printed in Roman type and, unless they are in paren- 
theses, they will be enclosed in single quotation marks. Their 
significance will be explained in the text, the first time they 
occur. The characters are those of tbe American Dialect 
Society. 



' u ' (00 in foot). To the list of short vowels 
should probably be added, although our author 
does not distinctly recognize it, a sound ap- 
proaching our u in hut — perhaps an unrounded 
"high-back" vowel, which still strongly re- 
sembled ' u ' ; I shall call it ' b.' 

The sound which we give to the a in father 
is not recognized by Bailey, who, like Tuite, 
ascribes to the letter a only the three values 
' as ' (as in cart, mat), * 6 ' (as in mare, mate), 
and ' ' (as in bald, balk, ball, call, halt, malt, 
swallow, swan, walk, war, was). Benjamin 
Franklin, in i768,has no " Italian a." Fenning, 
in 1771, tells us that a has three sounds ; the 
"slender" (€), as in brace, nation, race; the 
"open " (as), as in blast, father, mast, rather ; 
the "broad" (o), as in all, fall, wall. Sheridan's 
dictionary, 1780, shows no sign of " Italian a." 
Nares, however, in 1784, pronounces our vowel, 
or something similar, before f, s, th, n, and / 
(as in aft, pass, path, dance, calm), but ap- 
parently not before r (as in part). In Walker, 
1791, we find our present sound in use before r, 
Im, n, and the spirants. Our "Italian a" seems, 
then, to have come into vogue between 1780 
and 1790. 

A sound resembling our ' e 1 (i in bird, u in 
hurt) occurred, sporadically at least, long be- 
fore Tuite ; but the real ' e ' does not seem to 
have firmly established itself until the begin- 
ning of our own century. According to Tuite, 
er is generally pronounced ' er,' as in fervour, 
term, terrible, verse; but in her, mercy , person 
the er is sounded ' Br,' and in clerk, merchant, 
sergeant it is ' ser ; ' ea is * e ' in dearth, earth, 
pearl, ' as ' in early; ir is ' Br,' as in birch, bird, 
dirt, fir, shirt, stir, third, thirst), except in 
birth, chirp, circle, circuit, firkin, firm, gird, 
girdle, girl, girt, irksome, kirk, mirth, shirk, 
skirmish, skirt, smirk, Virgil, virgin, virtue, 
in which the i presumably is sounded *e.' Or 
in yordan,* word, work, world, worm,worship, 
worst, worsted, worth, worthy is pronounced 
' dr.' Ur'm burst, etc., is ' Br.' Apparently or 
and ur had not yet coincided, as they did soon 
after this time. In the er and ir words con- 

a Tuite expressly condemns the use of* o' in Jordan, The 
natives of Mt. Desert, Maine, still pronounce yurdan in the 
local name Jordan's Pond, and this pronunciation lingers in 
some other regions, yurdan is, of course, the regular form 
from French yourdain. 
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fusion reigned, in elegant speech, until '§' 
was fully developed ; the vulgar usage early 
levelled them all under ' Br.' With Bailey and 
Fenning, ir regularly is sounded like nr. With 
Nares, er and ir are generally so pronounced, 
but in girl the i is equivalent to ' e.' 

The unstressed, indistinct vowels are, as was 
to be expected, rather vaguely treated. Tuite 
must have had an unaccented ' a ' (the a of so- 
fa), but he nowhere says so. He does, how- 
ever, mention an atonic (probably somewhat 
"mixed") 'u' and '6,' and he refers clearly 
to an unaccented ' i.' The prefixes em- en-, he 
says, are sounded 'im,"in,'and the endings -ble, 
-cle, die somewhat like ' bil,' ' kil,' ' dil ' ; the 
ris silent, however, in final -il {devil, evil). E 
and rare transposed in children, hundred, and 
also in acre, " lygre," etc., as are the o and the 
rin afiron, "caldron," citron, "inviron," iron, 
saffron, squadron, the u and the rin construe, 
the a and the r in Israel. A is pronounced 
' se ' in the last syllable of baggage, climate, 
female, "humane" nightingale, palace, etc.; 
ia is ' i ' in carriage and marriage; a is silent 
in diamond and extraordinary (— " extror- 
dnary "). E is not sounded in the verb end- 
ing -est, except after sibilants. / is silent in 
medicine and ordinary, o in Nicholas. Final 
-on usually has " an obscure sound," as in 
bacon, button, lesson; but the endings -mon, 
-non have a clear vowel (sermon, cannon), 
while the -on oiflaggon, waggon and the -ion 
of carrion, cushion, fashion are pronounced 
'in'; the -to I of chariot is 'it.' In anchor, 
faggot, maggot the o is sounded like e. Final 
-ow has " o short " (6), as in window. The 
vowel is "short" also in -dure, -sure, -ture, 
and in such words as tenure, volume ; manure, 
ordure, pasture, tenure were pronounced re- 
spectively like manner, order, pastor, tenor. 

We shall now consider the different values of 
the letters, beginning with the simple vowels, 
treating next the vosvel digraphs, and finally 
the consonants. A had, according to Tuite, 
three sounds, " a, ay, au" (ae, 6, 0), as in man, 
made, fall: it was pronounced 'a?' in such 
words as father, part, past; a between 'w' and 
a consonant in the same syllable was sounded 
'3,' as in quarrel, quart, quarter, squander, 
zvar, was, watch, what, etc., likewise, in wrath; 
in hale also it was ' 0,' and in any, catch, 



many, than, it was 'e';3 Walsh was pronounced 
Welch. E had two values, " £ and ee" (£, 
e and 1, i), as in bed, be: in devil, fenkin, 
jennet, fenny, yes, yesterday, yet, the e was 
sounded ' i ' : in yellow it was 'ae';4 inoxytones 
in which e is now pronounced '!,' it was then 
generally ' 6,' as in adhere, austere, blaspheme, 
cohere, complete, concrete, convene, extreme, 
impede, interfere, obscene, precede, recede, re- 
plete, revere, severe, sincere, supersede,* so 
also in alledge. /had two sounds, "*' and ee " 
(ai« and 1, i), as in bribe, bit: in oblige the i 
was ' t.'7 O had three values, " o " and " 00 " 
and " au" (6, 6 and ft, e and o, o), as in robe, 
Rome (rum), storm : before r final or followed 
by a consonant, ' 6 ' occurred in borne (not in 
born), divorce, effort, force, ford, forge, fort, 
forth, porch, pork, port, portion, report, shorn, 
sport, support, sword, sworn, torn, transport, 
worn, ' 6 ' was used in the examples previously 
cited (fordan, word, work, etc.), but in most 
cases the vowel was ' .">,' as in for, storm; ' 6 ' 
was. the sound in borough, brother, colonel, 
color, columbine, come, coney, cover,* cozen, 
dozen,gone, honey, hover, money, mother, noth- 
ing, other, poverty, 8 smother, woman, in dost 
and doth the vowel seems to have been already 
' b,' while in attorney, conduit, conger, conjure, 
constable, Loudon, Monday, Monmouth, month, 
sponge, wonder Tuite calls it " 00 " ; ' u ' was 
used in Rome, tomb, zvomb, and probably in 
gold; chorister was "querister." U had two 
pronunciations, " u long and ooshort " (yu., yu9 
and 11, b), as in cure, cut ; in guard the u was 
heard. Kin syrop had the sound ' b.' 

3 Nares has ' e ' in catch, gather, January, many, radish, 
thank. 

4 In Nares, celery, mesh, and terrier also have 'ae. 1 

5 This pronunciation reappears at the very end of the cen- 
tury, in the Rssai Raisonne" sur la Grammaire et la Pro- 
nunciation Anglttise, by Duncan Mackintosh, Boston, 1797, 

6 Or ' «i.' Franklin's pronunciation. 1768, was ' «i ' ; that 
of Nares, 1784, and Webster, 17*0, was ' ai.' 

7 This pronunciation lasted into our century. Nares has 
'e' in rinse, and tells us it was formerly used also in cistern, 
miracle, and sp.rit. 

8 *Kivs>r' and 'pov&rti' are expressly condemned. In 
Bailey, ' 6 ' is used in come, done, gone, one, some, but the 
pronunciation of done is given also as " dun." 

9 Perhaps rather a " high-mixed " vowel : Tuite says it is 
" somewhat like French u." Webster, in 1789, declares that 
'* long «,'' in the best pronunciation, is a simple vowel. 
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The vowel digraphs that call for special com- 
ment are ae, at, au (aw), ea, eu (ew), oa, &, oi 
(oy), 00, ou (pw), ue. In Latin names a was 
sounded ' ae,' as in ^Esop, Ccesar; ae, as in 
Phoenix, had the same value. At in again was 
' e ' ; this was, as far as I know, the only pro- 
nunciation in the eighteenth century. Au was 
generally ' 0,' as in fraud, Paul, sauce 10 ; but 
in aunt,daunt, draught, gauge, jaundice, laugh, 
Lawrence," sausage, the <r#was 'as.' The pro- 
nunciation of ea was in a state of transition : 
nearly all the words which now have 'as,' 'e,' 
or '6 ' (as bear, head, break) were pronounced 
by Tuite in the corresponding way; those which 
now have " Italian a " (as heart) then had 'ae;' 
the words which now have 'i' mostly varied, in 
Tuite's time, between 'i' (the London fashion) 
and '6' or 'ae' (the older practice), as bean," 
beard, beat, breathe, creature, fear, flea, leaf, 
meat, pea, plea, sea, spear, tea, teach, veal, but 
appear, arrear, " chear," clean, clear, dear, 
hear, near, read, weasel, year always had '1,' 
leap had 'e,' and weary had 'ae;' early was 
'asrli,' and in dearth, earth, pearl, the ea was 
'e.' The sound of eu or ew is unfortunately not 
described ; we are told, however, that chew, 
curfew, ewe, nephew, are pronounced respec- 
tively "chaw," "curfer," "yo," "nevvy." Oa 
in oatmeal was a short '6.' Oi and "long/" 
were more or less confused, as they were 
throughout the eighteenth century: boil, broil, 
spoil, voyage, we are informed, had nearly or 
quite the sound of "long i," and in the list of 
homophones we find several such pairs as bile 
and boil, file and foil. Oo usually had the 
sound 'u,''3 but the short vowel was heard in 
blood, foot, good, look, soot, stood, took; it is 
likely that in blood, and perhaps in soot, the 
vowel was unrounded; in soothsayer and swoon- 
ing** the 00 was pronounced like ou. Ou prob- 
ably had, in most cases, the value 'du,' which 
is the sound ascribed to it by Franklin ; it was 
' u,' according to Tuite, in acoutre, could, 
course, should, soup, source, would, you, your, 
youth ; in chough, couple, courage, cousin, e- 

10 Tuite condemns "sace M for sauce. 

11 Compare the nickname Larry. 

13 Bean and been were pronounced alike by Tuite. 

13 According to Bailey and others, *ft' was the vowel of 
door. 

14 Bailey tells us that the w was silent in this word. 



nough, flourish, journey, nourish, rough, touch, 
tough, and in unaccented final syllables (as in 
favour, pious, Portsmouth) it was ' «;' in coun- 
try, courtesy, double, "jealousie," scourge, trou- 
ble it was '6;' in Gloucester it was '6.' "Ue," 
says Tuite, "in the end of a word not follow- 
ing g or q sounds u, e being only added, to 
cover the nakedness of *." 

C was silent in perfect and verdict. £> was 
not sounded in "ribband," which was pro- 
nounced "ribbin." .Fwassilent in bailiff, and 
was sounded rm handkerchief. G was heard 
in benign, condign, impugn, malign, the pre- 
ceding vowel being short ; but phlegm was pro- 
nounced ' film.' Final gh was equivalent to o 
in " Edinburgh, Gottenburgh, Hamburgh "; in 
drought and sigh the gh was sounded like th; 
generally final gh was silent. Gn, as in gnat, 
had just become ' n.' H was not spoken in 
hospital, humble, Humphreys The name jay 
for / was new. K was still pronounced in 
knack, knell, knife, know, knuckle. L was 
silent in almost, Bristol, "chaldron," "faul- 
con," fault, soldier; the first /of colonel was 
sounded ' r.'iS Li, as in William, had become 
a palatal ' 1 ' ; similarly ni, as in union, was 
palatal ' n.' Ng was pronounced ' n ' in Flem- 
ing, shilling, stocking.*! Pwas silent between 
tn and /, as in assumption, empty, exempt, 
symptom, tempt. S was sounded sh in con- 
sume, issue,** sugar, sure; it was "like French 
j " in hosier, pleasure,** usual,** vision, etc. ; 
in obscure the b was voiceless. With regard 
to sh Tuite says : 

" 'Tis too common a Fault of some, who affect 
an over and above nicety (forsooth) in speak- 
ing, to pronounce sh, in the beginning of a 
word before r, like s, and accordingly pro- 
nounce shred, sred; shrill, still." " T be- 
tween s and final le or les," says Tuite, "is 
either lost or very little heard, as castle," etc.'9 

Th was equivalent to /in Arthur and Cath- 

15 Fenning says that 4 is "almost silent" In heir, here, 
honest, honour, hostler, hour, humble, humour. 

16 * Kurnsl.' So Bailey and Fenning. 

17 Throughout the eighteenth century final unaccented -ing 
was very commonly pronounced ' in.' 

18 So Nares. 

19 Tuite does not discuss the palatalization of /,and neither 
does Bailey. Nares says that the pronunciation of / as ch is 
correct in bestial, courtier, frontier, etc., recent in fortune, 
ndture, etc., common in beauteous, covetous, virtuous, and 
vulgar in tumult, tune, etc. 
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erine (aertar, kaetarn) ; in booth it was voiced ; 
clothes was pronounced close. 

" W is often not sounded in the beginning of a 
syllable, if the foregoing syllable ends in r, as 
Ber-wick, War-wick, for-ward, etc., .... and 
sometimes when the foregoing syllable does 
not end in r, as Ed-ward, Green-wich, back- 
ward, penny-worth, which is pronounc'd, pen- 
north. Some omit w in -midwife, which they 
pronounce tnidif." 

Tuite does not mention the confusion of initial 
w and wh ; there are several instances of it in 
Bailey, and it was extremely common later in 
the century. 

"Zi sounds like the French j, in brazier, 
glazier, grazier, Frazier." "Piazzas is pro- 
nounc'd pinches, in the common English way 
of speaking." 

Tuite has nothing important to say of r,*° 
which was regarded in his time as the simplest 
and most regular of the letters. It was prob- 
ably always trilled. Franklin, in 1768, defines 
it thus : "The tip of the tongue a little loose 
or separate from the roof of the mouth, and 
vibrating." Fenningsays: "R has always the 
same rough snarling sound, and hence is called 
the canine or dog letter, as road, rural,roar." 
Final -re he bescribes as "a weak er," as in 
acre, etc. Sheridan admits only one type of r. 
But Walker, in 1791, distinguishes r before a 
vowel from r otherwise placed. The glide, or 
indistinct vowel sound, before an r that is not 
followed by a vowel, was doubtless audible in 
Tuite's day : he says that hire sounds like 
higher, mare like mayor; Bailey writes the 
pronunciation of fire as "fiur." Nares re- 
marks : 

"R does not perfectly, unite with long vowels 
and diphthongs preceding it, but retains some- 
thing of the sound of er or ar: hence it is that 
the monosyllables bare, bear, and hair, sound 
very like the dissyllable prayer ; hour like 
power ....,• cure like brewer ; and hence it 
has been usual to write fiery and wiery for firy 
and wiry." 

The pronunciation of certain peculiar words 
in Tuite's time can be learned from the follow- 
ing list, which is taken from Bailey's Introduc- 
tion to the English Tongue, second edition, 
London, 1733:— 

20 He does tells us that Margaret was pronounced '* Mar- 
get." 



achievement=hatchment 

alchymy=occamy 

almond=amun 

anemone=emmony 

apothecary=potticary 

apprentice=prentice 

artichoke=hartichoke 

asthma— asma 

atheist=athist 

athwart=athart 

aukward=aukard 

awry=ary 

balcony=belcony 

ballad=ballet 

ballast=ballas 

ballaster=bannister 

boats wain — bosen 

calf=cafe 

coin=quine 

conscientious=conshenshus. 

construe=constur.*i 

coroner= crowner." 

courtesy=curchee. 

cucumber=cowcumber 31 

diamond=dimun 32 

dictionary =dixnery 

enough=anufr 

ensign =insine 

errand— arrand 

exchange=change 

farthing=fardin 

folk=fokes 

house wife=huzzif 

jaundice =janders 

jointure=jintur 

joist=jice 

jonquil— -junkil 

island— ilan 

lieutenant-=leftenant*3 

mastiff=mastee 

medicine=meds'n»4 

melancholy =mallancollee 

monsieur— mounseer 

myrrh=mur 

onion=innian 

perfect=parfit*4 

protonotary=prothonneter 

psalm =saam 

quotient=coshint 

sallad— sallet 

ai So Tuite, 22 Cf. Tuite. 33 Tuite : "livtenant.'. 
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sarsenett=sasnet 

sentinel=centry 

schedule~sedule a 5 

sheriff =shreeve 

sigh=sithe 3 4 

swoon=sound»4 

toilet=twilight 

vault—vaut 

verdict— varditM 

voutchsafe—voutsafe* 6 

wrath=rauth 3| 5 

yeoman— yemun a 7 



C. H. Grandgent. 



Cambridge, Mass. 



PUNDELAN. 



Unsupported conjectures are but meagre diet; 
yet for lack of better I will offer one on this 
strange word, which occurs in Barbour's Bruce, 
iii, i59,and apparently nowhere else. Bruce has 
just done a great exploit of arms, and his foe, 
Macnauchtan, says to the Lord of Lome, — 

" Sekyrly now may 7C se 

Betane the starkest pundelan 

That ewyr r our lyff-tyme p-e saw tane. M 

The meaning is clearly 'champion,' or 'hero.' 
Skeat says, with reason, that Jamieson's con- 
jecture of pantaloon, is not to be approved, 
and gives as " a mere guess " an imaginary O. 
Fr. puin-de-leine, 'fist of wood.' As guessing 
is free, I offer the guess that it is a corruption 
of " paladin."* 

Wm. Hand Browne. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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Bachmann's Middle-High-German Reader, 

first issued in 1892, is still little known in this 

country, and a notice of it may not be out of 

34 Cf. Tuite. 25 Tuite: "s/teduie." 36 So Tuite. 
27 Tuite : 'yisman.' 

* It is pertinent to compare Alcanor from Amilcar (Mod. 
Lang. Notes ix, p. 341); and Arckipiada from Alcibiades 
( The Athenaum,V>ic. 34, 189S).— J, W. B. 



place on the occasion of the appearance of a 
second edition now lying before us. It seems 
to us the most satisfactory aid to the study of 
Middle High German that has been produced 
since the publication of Paul's Grammar. In 
the selection of extracts it follows in general 
the plan of Weinhold's Reader, but it provides 
considerable more reading material, and many 
of the extracts seem to us particularly well 
chosen and likely to interest the student. 

The first selection in the Reader consists of 
four hundred and eighty-four stanzas of the 
Nibelungenlied, comprising a number of Lach- 
mann's Lays complete. Only the so-called 
"genuine " stanzas are given, all " interpola- 
tions " are omitted. Although Weinhold fol- 
lows the same plan, it nevertheless seems to 
us a mistake. Entirely aside from the question 
whether anybody has yet succeeded in restor- 
ing the original lays, in regard to which doubts 
do not subside as the years roll on, this way of 
presenting the text makes it impossible for the 
teacher to give to his students an adequate con- 
ception of Lachmann's method of procedure; 
without at least the text of A before him, the 
student can get no fairly satisfactory idea of 
the meaning of the Nibelungen controversy. 
Furthermore, it is an undeniable fact that in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the Ni- 
belungenlied (as distinguished from the lays) 
was an immensely popular book, as appears 
from the large number of manuscripts extant : 
the very "interpolations," therefore, must be 
regarded as in a sense characteristic of the time 
and the public for which they were intended. 
Any conception of the epic poetry of that period 
based upon the Lays to the exclusion of the 
Nibelungenlied must be inadequate. We might 
as well study Hartmann by reading Chrestien. 

If space does not permit the editor in a future 
edition to give a considerable portion of the 
Nibelungenlied without omissions, we should 
prefer to see this work altogether omitted from 
the Reader and the space thus gained devoted 
to additional extracts from Iwein, Parzival 
and Tristan, which are now represented to an 
extent hardly adequate to their importance 
and to that of their writers. The Nibelungen- 
lied is now accessible in so many inexpensive 
and otherwise suitable editions that it might 
well be omitted from a Middle-High-German 
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